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THE LITERARY INTERESTS OF CHICAGO. VI 

AND VII 



HERBERT E. FLEMING 
University of Chicago 



VI. THE COMMERCIALIZED MAGAZINES OF A COSMOPOLITAN 
CENTER, 1900 TO DATE 

"Where Is the West? It would be easier to tell where is the East. That 
is always toward the Atlantic. Boston is East to Cleveland; Chicago is East 
to Colorado, and everything this side of the Cascade Mountains is East to the 
Pacific coast. It amounts to this : The West is where a man is ; the East 
is where his father came from. So it comes to pass that the West has no 
fixed geographical limits like the South and New England. It is something 
more than a geographical term. Like Boston it is a state of mind 

"The West means Americans who are controlled by certain ideas and 
motives. But American does not mean Anglo-Saxon beyond the Alleghanies. 
It is never, strictly speaking, a matter of descent; but this is doubly true of 
that region where blood and ideas and habits of every people under the sun 
are fusing into a new race. Inevitably the West is cosmopolitan 

"The West is a synonym of vitality. No region knows larger zest in life. 
Whether it be in farming or in literature, it finds the world full of 
novelty 

"And the West is also a synonym for democracy — .... — that democ- 
racy of practice which sees a partner in every man and woman who is 
accomplishing something 

"The old West with its romance is all but past The West, with its 

boundless interest in life, with its passion for creation, and with its democ- 
racy, is still new. The visitor from the East finds it crude, and often frankly 
materialistic in its judgments. But the crudity is disappearing in actual 
achievement, and the materalism, if more frank, is less treacherous than high 
finance. The West is human and so imperfect, but it is sincere. It is rough, 
but it is being educated. 

"As a locality it may be shifting, but as a state of mind it is America in 
the making." — From the World To-Day, Chicago, February, 1905. 

A few magazines, popular through certain literary forms of 
presentation and on account of their pictures, have grown up in 
Chicago during the present decade and have found places, appar- 
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ently permanent, in a good part of the market sought by the 
general periodical publishers of New York. They have been, 
and are, edited in such a manner as to reflect the social influences 
emanating from a city having the particular type of cosmopolitan 
character now attained by Chicago. They have been, and are, 
published with that strict attention to the commercial side which 
is one of the marked characteristics of a metropolis whose substan- 
tial citizens are now constantly proclaiming it to be "the Great 
Central Market." The World To-Day and the Red Book are the 
most important and significant of these present-day magazines. 
The Sunday Magazine, unique in its development as' an adjunct 
to the Sunday edition of a daily newspaper, the Record-Herald, 
also shows some of the same points. There are others currently 
published, as' well as some no longer appearing, which are of 
interest in considering the literary publishing undertaken at 
Chicago since 1900. 

That cosmopolitanism is the general characteristic of Chicago 
today will doubtless be granted. It has been pointed out in the 
foregoing papers that the insistent western sectionalism of the 
prairie days, when Chicago was a small pioneer town, became 
modified by a new national spirit following the Civil War; that 
Chicago came to feel world-sympathy and also inner power from 
rapid growth toward a large city's' dimensions in the years fol- 
lowing the fire of 1871 ; that in the eighties the community 
attained the consciousness of being a material metropolis; and 
that for a brief time in the nineties it was a world-center of 
kaleidoscopic, external cosmopolitan activity. The city of the 
present has inherited these traditions. They have become traits 
of Chicago's community character, a fund of standing opinion, 
now held in a new combination. But what is the essential char- 
acteristic of the cosmopolitanism of Chicago today? In gen- 
eral it may be defined as an internal cosmopolitanism. It is not 
the dazzling kind that comes from the temporary residence in 
a nation's leading center of a shifting crowd of interesting cos- 
mopolites, citizens of the world with no very strong national 
attachments, such as there is in Paris, and as there is in a lesser 
degree in New York. It is a different type of life in the large, 
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yet constantly and with accuracy described as cosmopolitan. It 
is the fusing in a composite, permanent, resident people of a great 
congeries of elements from Old and New World civilization ; the 
interplay, in one community, of factors derived from all parts of 
Europe, and from America's East, South, and West. From 
such combining of varying elements, according to frequent state- 
ments by the publicists, comes whatever is typically American 
today. That is, the distinctively American is now cosmopolitan. 
The process which brings this about is possible only in a lange 
city, a metropolis of such dimensions as to be an immense crucible. 
New York, being the largest city in the country and a metropolis 
permanently composed of many elements of population, and also 
constantly visited by a shifting crowd of cosmopolites such as is 
not often seen elsewhere in the United States, is, of course, the 
most cosmopolitan center in America. Since, however, the chan- 
ging dress of external cosmopolitan life is most conspicuous there, 
and since New York is largely lacking in the western pioneer 
element, as a cosmopolis it is not purely typical of the developing 
character of America, with its inner fusing of heterogeneous 
elements. Chicago, having practically no exterior cosmopolitan 
aspect, and being the western center for permanent co-ordinating 
of a most comprehensive group of differing racial elements, is 
perhaps the most typical American city. At any rating given, it 
is certainly conspicuous for what has been described here as 
internal cosmopolitanism. 

Among the influences felt from the traditions held by the vari- 
ous elements in Chicago's population of 2,000,000, the one coming 
from the New England men who settled here, or near here, 
is commanding. It permeates' the life of the town. The "I Will" 
attitude expressed in the city's motto, the determination to do 
things, first in commercial and industrial enterprise, and then in 
general, comes most notably from this' element. The Puritan 
aspect of this Anglo-Saxon influence has been greatly modified by 
the traditional attitudes of the great colonies of people from every 
European nation, who have become component parts of the com- 
munity. More than a score of foreign languages are spoken 
here by permanent residents. The numbers of people using the 
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various tongues, pointed out in estimates by Professor Carl 
Darling Buck, in "A Sketch of the Linguistic Conditions in 
Chicago," Vol. VI of The Decennial Publications of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1903, is' as follows : 

German 500,000 French 15,000 

Polish 125,000 Irish 10,000 

Swedish 100,000 Croatian and Servian 10,000 

Bohemian 90,000 Slovakian 10,000 

Norwegian 50,000 Lithuanian v 10,000 

Yiddish 50,000 Russian 7,000 

Dutch 35,ooo Hungarian 5,ooo 

Italian 25,000 Greek 4,000 

Danish 20,000 

And Frisian, Roumanian, Welsh, Slovenian, Flemish, Chinese, and Spanish, 

each by 1,000 or more. 

Chicago is the fifth German city in the world, the third 
Swedish, the fourth Polish, and the second Bohemian. 

For many years the German element has been considered of 
great influence in shaping the character of Chicago. "The most 
notable characteristic of Chicago's foreign population is the 
strength of the Scandinavian and Slavic elements," says Pro- 
fessor Buck in his monograph. "No other city in the country 
contains anything like as many representatives of these groups. 
The Slavs number a quarter of a million." He points out that in 
the Chicago linguistic grouping, Slavic comes next to Germanic, 
a "place which would be occupied by Romance in New York, 
Philadelphia,, or Boston." 

The most recent arrivals, ignorant immigrants from south- 
eastern Europe, belonging exclusively to the industrial group, 
have made no direct contributions to the literary and general 
artistic interests' of the city. But the great majority of the 
colonies of foreign-born, through their dramatic and singing 
societies and other organizations, have added some elements to 
the general artistic activities and interests of the community. 

The very amalgamation of the groups of foreign origin in the 
common life of the community — a process that seems incredibly 
rapid in its realization — causes a spread of the manifold effects of 
the many racial heritages, even though they are felt in modified 
forms. The maintenance of European customs as to drinking 
and Sunday recreation by the social organizations of the Euro- 
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pean-Americans has brought about a general attitude of liberality 
regarding personal habits'. Notwithstanding occasional reactions 
by the ultra-Puritans among the leading element of the popula- 
tion, their own customs have changed. 

The public schools are the greatest melting-pot. Concerning 
the Chicago-born children of the city's foreign-born population, 
Professor Buck, says : 

The second generation is bi-lingual. The children first learn their mother- 
tongue, but as soon as they are on the street and in school they learn English, 
and it is not long before they speak it by preference. The third generation, 
even of unmixed foreign descent, knows only English. 

The daily newspapers have a great influence in giving com- 
mon interests and a common community-consciousness to the 
many elements in the composite citizenship. It is true that there 
are sixty-seven newspapers, including fourteen dailies, printed 
in foreign languages in Chicago. The editor of one of these 
papers informed the writer that, if it were not for the continued 
acquisitions from uninterrupted immigration, it would be only a 
few years before papers printed in the foreign languages would 
be discontinued, as would the use of the foreign tongues at church 
services. The great metropolitan newspapers of Chicago, in 
response to the broad range of interests' naturally held by the 
mixed population of Chicago and the North Central States, are 
notable for the national and cosmopolitan view of American and 
foreign events which they present daily. It is a safe assertion 
that the Chicago papers give a better-proportioned presentation of 
the news of the whole world than do those of New York, where 
a much greater amount of space, proportionally, is taken up with 
the news of New Yorkers, whose typical attitude seems inclined 
to be that their metropolis is world enough in itself. The social 
settlements, a belt of them established in the densely populated 
river districts, northwest, west, and southwest of the heart of the 
city, are common meeting-ground for some accentuation, and 
chiefly for amalgamation of diverse interests'. 

Participation in political life, particularly as it relates to 
municipal affairs, provides a constantly absorbing common inter- 
est to all the people of Chicago. A great deal that is of signifi- 
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cance as to world-wide movements in the readjustment of social 
and economic relationships is' fomenting in Chicago. The strati- 
fication of classes on the economic basis, with the houses of the 
poor in the river wards and those of the prosperous at favored 
sites along the shore of the lake, is distinct. Socialistic ideas, 
often brought directly by persons who have been under the 
influence of socialistic leaders in Europe, are in the air. The 
socialization of the urban transportation system is the leading local 
issue of the decade and has held attention for years. Both 
organized labor and organized capital are strongly intrenched in 
Chicago', and make the city and its' streets their battlefield. 
Through all the confusion and controversy, there are many mani- 
festations of the democratic character of the community. 

Besides the social and economic conditions showing the inter- 
nal cosmopolitanism of Chicago, there is a great variety of cul- 
tural interests, which are developments of cultivated cosmopoli- 
tanism. The Theodore Thomas Orchestra and Orchestra Hall, 
and the Art Institute, have been cited in foregoing papers. The 
number of theaters and performances of the drama has been 
greatly increased during recent years, and at present an important 
movement, headed by the Chicago Woman's Club, looking toward 
the establishment of a theater for the presentation of only the 
higher class of dramatic entertainments, is well started. The 
woman's clubs, with efforts so insistently laudable that they some- 
times become a little ludicrous, are seriously and effectively 
promoting culture. 

The institution which is: probably doing the most to give the 
community a fixed ideal of the higher, intellectual life, is the 
University of Chicago. 

"The City White hath fled the earth; 

But where her azure waters lie, 
A nobler city hath its birth, 
The City Gray that ne'er shall die." 

The very presence, within the "City Black," of the university 
with its' many beautiful and substantial buildings, halls, and 
laboratories set apart for the search after and dissemination of 
truth in all the fields of knowledge, and the reports of the activi- 
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ties of the searchers appearing constantly in the Chicago- daily- 
papers', however inadequate and distorted they may be from the 
point of view of the professors, impress the community with the 
idea of universal truth. The university helps toward eradication 
of the provincial. As to' its direct influence on literary production, 
Mr. Walter A. Page, of Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, told 
the writer of this paper that no university in America is doing so 
much to encourage creative literary activity among its professors 
and students as the University of Chicago. 

After all is said that may be said however, about the concert 
of notes in the life of cosmopolitan Chicago, the fact remains that 
the one which sounds loudest and clearest is that of business. A 
typical expression of this was given in the following sentences by 
William E. Curtis, in the Chicago Record-Herald, November 18, 
1904: 

Chicago has pushed ahead more rapidly than any other city in the history 
of mankind. 

She is the greatest of railway centers. 

Her harbors float a greater tonnage than any other port in the world. 

Chicago is the greatest cattle market in the world. 

Chicago is the largest grain market. 

Chicago is the biggest market for agricultural machinery. 

Chicago does the largest mail-order business. 

The largest trading in ready-made clothing. 

She has the finest wholesale dry-goods establishment in the world. 

She has the largest and finest retail department store in the world. 

She is the largest hardware market in the world. 

Chicago is the biggest furniture market. 

Although in recent years much attention has been centered on 
the upbuilding of the cultural, artistic, and socializing activities 
of the community, there has been no movement of such momen- 
tum as that of the Chicago Commercial Association, which, 
reorganized in 1894, set out to boom Chicago' as a national and 
world mart. Holding that the city is "the storm center of price 
competition," delegations of business men from the mercantile 
and manufacturing concerns in the association go out to 1 various 
parts of the country on. genuine campaigns in the interest of 
Chicago as the market-metropolis. 
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The romance of business battles has stirred many writers of 
fiction resident here to' produce novels portraying the characters 
and narrating the incidents of this phase of the community's life. 
These are published by the established book-houses of New 
York and Boston. No magazine for literary expression of this 
kind of life has. been undertaken here. The Saturday Evening 
Post, of Philadelphia, the general magazine which devotes more 
attention than any other to' stories of the life of men of affairs, 
maintains in this city a western editorial office, with Mr. Forrest 
Crissey, a Chicago' author of stories and verse, in charge, chiefly 
for the securing of manuscripts containing literary expression of 
such themes. 

Incidental to the high development of business activity in 
Chicago has been a great increase in the class of the readers of 
magazine fiction who> read merely for rest. Many business men 
and thousands of their clerks, after the rush and noise of the 
business day, do much reading for recreation, according to the 
testimony given for this paper on Chicago's literary interests, 
by the men behind the news-stands supplying them with peri- 
odicals. As a rule, they are not critical of the literary quality 
of the magazines read in this spirit, merely demanding stories 
diverting on account of incident. 

That the various elements set forth in this brief outline of the 
character of the Chicago' of today, and particularly the character- 
istics from the ideals of business, have been, and are, reflected in 
the origin, development, and character of the popular magazines 
published here today will be shown by the facts submitted in the 
detailed accounts. These magazines are produced as' goods. 
They are put on the market to yield profits on investment. In 
their publication, literary productions of certain grades are com- 
mercialized. Because commercialized, these periodicals will be 
satirized — by idealists. But the history of the scores of period- 
icals attempted at Chicago in preceding decades has shown that 
the bulk have been nothing more than ephemeral efforts, because 
based on the floating foundation of literary sentiment — western 
literary sentiment. In this general experience the commercializa- 
tion of popular literary magazines finds justification. The demand 
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for them reveals something which economists describe as an econ- 
omic want. Only when produced on a business basis is the demand 
economically supplied. The professors in the English department 
of the Central Division of the Modern Language Association, at 
a conference in this city, in January, 1903, advocated the establish- 
ment of a western literary magazine to preserve the smaller 
literary productions of men who really write literature according 
to the academic standards of criticism. They declared that its 
publication could be provided for in no other way than by endow- 
ment. Such an endowed magazine has not been established in 
Chicago. For the general dissemination of any kind of literary 
periodical, endowment is not practical, certainly not economical. 
To exist and grow, a literary magazine must be run — to use 
business colloquialism — as a "business proposition." "But when 
the counting-room is put first, taste is' perverted," say objectors to 
this statement. The answer is that while the publisher of 
periodical and book fiction can do something in elevating reading 
taste, it is but little. The point of attack for that great work is not 
the publisher's office, but the school and the home, where the taste 
of those making the demand for novels and literary magazines is 
acquired and definitely cultivated. 

The World To-Day, a magazine in which a cosmorama of 
knowledge about world-events is made popular by means of an 
aesthetic gloss from the essay style of writing and from illustra- 
tions, mirrors not only in its present character, but also in the 
history of its development of character, more of the influences in 
the internal cosmopolitanism of Chicago than does any other 
periodical. This' popular monthly of the literary journalistic 
order had its roots in a heavy, periodic encyclopedia and a 
religious weekly. The magazine is now in its sixth year, though 
during the first year of its publication it bore another name and 
was not of its present artistic character. 

It was at first devoted to knowledge, and to knowledge unal- 
loyed. The Current Encyclopedia was its name at the beginning. 
The initial number appeared July 15, 1901. The periodical was 
founded by Mr. William E. Ernst, who holds the office of vice- 
president and publisher in the World To-Day Company. He had 
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been in charge of the subscription book department of the Werner 
Company, then of Chicago, now of Akron, Ohio — a firm making 
large sales of standard encyclopedias. Mr. Ernst observed that 
the annual handbooks brought out to supplement the encyclopedia 
volumes were usually late. He therefore was impressed with the 
idea of publishing a "monthly record of human progress, con- 
taining the latest information on history, science, philosophy, 
literature, legislation, politics, industry, religion, education, art, 
etc," to quote the subline to the title of the Current Encyclopedia. 

Two similar periodicals, devoted to the knowledge-interests, 
had previously been published in Chicago. One was Self Culture, 
first brought out by the Werner Company in April, 1895. A file in 
the Newberry Library shows that this heavy magazine was dis- 
tributed among the members of the "Home University League" — 
that is, among readers' of the Encyclopedia Britannica. By 1900, 
three years after the Werner Company had moved to Akron, the 
name of the magazine was changed to Modern Culture, and its 
ponderous appeal to the serious interest in knowledge gave place 
to the popularized form of magazine presentation. The other 
was Progress, also begun in 1895. This was a "home study" 
magazine, each monthly number containing "lessons." It was 
issued by the "University Association" in the interests of uni- 
versity extension and World's Congress extension. Right Rev. 
Samuel Fallows, D.D., bishop of the Reformed Episcopal church 
in the West and Northwest, chairman of the general education 
committee of the World's Congress Auxiliary, and former state 
superintendent of public instruction in Wisconsin, was the 
chancelor of the association and the leading editor on the periodi- 
cal's staff of "instructors." When the Current Encyclopedia was 
started, Progress was merged with it, and Bishop Fallows is still 
one of the directors of the World To-Day Company. 

For the Current Encyclopedia Mr. Ernst estimated that from 
students, teachers, public speakers, newspaper editors, and 
serious-minded people generally there should be a demand requir- 
ing 100,000 copies each month. He organized a "Modern Re- 
search Society," engaged Edmund Buckley, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as editor, and secured the services of a staff 
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of thirty-nine assistant editors, each in charge of editing the 
material on a subject in which he was a specialist. No advertising 
was solicited and not any published. That is, there was no effort 
to induce readers to make indirect payment toward the cost of 
satsifying their desire for knowledge. A price of 50 cents a copy 
and $5 a year, was charged for the Current Encyclopedia. It was 
sold only by subscription. But the expected circulation was not 
secured. The maximum, reached was 8,000. This was not 
sufficient to make the magazine self-supporting. 

The experimenting to maintain this kind of periodical was 
continued for a year. Then what may be called the sesthetizing 
of the magazine was; begun. "We saw there was a demand for 
the same material in a lighter vein than had marked the Cur- 
rent Encyclopedia," says Mr. Ernst. The very name of the maga- 
zine was too heavy. It was a title suggesting a ponderous tone 
and work in reading. The publisher found that the number of 
general readers really willing to labor in magazine perusal was 
most limited. It was decided first to alter the name of the maga- 
zine. At this time Mr. Albert G. Beaunisne, assistant to the 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, became financially inter- 
ested in Mr. Ernst's magazine venture. Through his influence 
negotiations' over an offer of the editorship of the magazine were 
begun with Mr. Trumbull White, a seasoned Chicago newspaper 
man and foreign correspondent, who, however, became the editor 
to found the Red Book, and is now editor of Appleton's Book- 
lover's Magazine at New York. The name "Current Events" 
was under consideration. Mr. White said that was too common- 
place. He proposed the "World of Today." This title, minus 
the preposition, was adopted. 

At this point Mr. Ernst and Mr. Beaunisne went to Mr. E. A. 
Shepler, manager of the Western News Co., a constituent part 
of the American News Co., the periodical-distributing agency 
for the entire country. They asked him if matter-of-fact material 
written in an entertaining manner, profusely illustrated with half- 
tones, appearing in a magazine with a catchy cover design, would 
sell on the news-stands if published in Chicago. Mr. Shepler 
said to them : 
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You can succeed if you give the people their money's worth. There never 
has been a magazine published in Chicago that deserved to succeed in compe- 
tition with those published in New York. Sentiment as to place of publication 
does not go. If you make the magazine worth its price, it will sell. 

Mr. Ernst and his associates set about attempting to give the 
public its "money's worth" at twenty-five cents a copy. 

The first number of the periodical under its present name, 
being the first of its second year, appeared on the news-stands in 
July, 1902. A total of only 5,000 copies was placed on distri- 
bution. A larger issue was put on sale in August; and in Sep- 
tember, 8,000 copies were given to the news' company. The 
annual subscribers numbered 7,000. Up to this time 
no advertisements had been solicited. Since, however, 
the sales' had been encouraging, the publisher believed he had the 
nucleus of a circulation that would appeal to advertisers. He 
began seeking advertising contracts. But those advertisers who 
supply the magazine publishers with the bulk of their revenues 
did not show much interest in a circulation of only 15,000. 
Toward August of the next year, 1903, it became evident that 
steps to enlarge the number of readers were imperative. In this 
direction new editorial strength and the influence of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were sought. 

During the late spring and summer of 1903 a weekly news- 
paper, with magazine cover, called Christendom, and bearing the 
imprint "Chicago," was to be found on the news-stands — that is, 
by one looking carefully. No. 1 of this journal came out April 18. 
Christendom was an incident in the religious-education move- 
ment. A gentleman who was intimately connected with the publi- 
cation says : "Christendom originated in the fertile brain of the 
late Dr. William R. Harper, president of the University of Chi- 
cago." Dr. Harper, as founder of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and a leader in the movement for 
keeping religion constantly emphasized as one of the most funda- 
mental forces in the life of a nation admittedly materialistic in its 
attitudes, desired to have information concerning current events 
popularly presented to magazine-readers' with attention to this 
point of view. To judge from the announcements concerning 
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Christendom, the object of its sponsors was the establishment of 
an Outlook for the West — a weekly journal along the lines' of 
the one edited by Dr. Lyman Abbott in New York. 

Shailer Mathews, D.D., professor of New Testament history 
and interpretation, and one of the deans of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, was the editor of Christendom. He 
was nominated for this editorial office by Dr. Harper partly 
because he had been successful in the active editorial direction, of 
the Biblical World. Skilled as a popularizer and scholarly as a 
research worker, not only in theological, but also in historical and 
sociological fields, Dr. Mathews is regarded as being unusually 
well qualified to be the editor of a magazine portraying current 
life in its larger relations and published for general distribution. 
Christendom was ably edited. Not many numbers had been put 
on sale, however, before it became apparent that the periodical 
was not going to be self-supporting. Christendom was discon- 
tinued August 23, 1903. From it the World To-Day acquired 
the new editorial strength which was being looked for eagerly by 
the publishers at that time. With the September, 1903, number 
Dr. Mathews' became editor of the World To-Day, and Dr. Har- 
per chairman of the directorate's editorial committee. All that 
was left of Christendom was absorbed by the World To-Day, 
which derived from it, besides editorial power, additional busi- 
ness strength. The World To-Day Company was' reorganized, 
and the principal owners of stock in Christendom became officers 
and directors of the reorganized company. Prominent Chicago 
business and professional men, some also patrons of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, were among them. Mr. Francis W. Parker, 
a reform leader in active politics and a. university trustee, became 
chairman of the finance committee. Mr. Beaunisne, chairman of 
the director's committee on publication for Christendom, who had 
previously become interested in the World To-Day, became treas- 
urer of the publishing corporation. 

That the World To-Day is regarded as' a business invest- 
ment is indicated by the fact that among its directors are Mr. 
John R. Thompson, the proprietor of a system of restaurants ; Mr. 
Charles A. Marsh, the president of a lumber company; Mr. O. 
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F. Kropf, the secretary of a company manufacturing plumbers' 
supplies ; and Mr. F. J. Llewellyn, a contracting manager. In the 
list of stockholders' is Mr. Frank G. Logan, a former member of 
the Board of Trade. A majority of the owners of stock in the 
magazine company are actively engaged in local commercial enter- 
prises. They have invested in the stock expecting returns at the 
normal rate of interest on capital. It is possible that more is 
looked for, since the amount of stock paid up, the preferred, is 
$100,000, while the total capital stock of the company is put at 
$430,000. It would, however, be unfair to assert that business 
gain has been the prime motive of investors in the World To-Day 
venture. The spirit of local pride, and the ambition of fostering 
agencies for intellectual and artistic advancement in a city that 
may be said to be not so much backward in culture as forward in 
business, have been important moving forces. All of the stock- 
holders are residents of Chicago. All of them have expressed 
an earnest desire for the permanent establishment of a dignified 
literary magazine bearing the imprint of Chicago'. 

The friendly influence of the University of Chicago, in addi- 
tion to these permanent assets of editorial and business power, 
was secured by the World To-Day with the taking over of the 
remnants of Christendom. It is difficult for one in any way con- 
nected with the university to estimate the influence exerted by 
the institution on the higher-life interests' o>f the community. Mr. 
William Morton Payne, of the Dial, who is a Chicago literary 
critic in no way connected with the university, writing on 
"The Intellectual Life of Chicago" for the World To-Day of July, 
1904, laid emphasis on "the predominant influence of a single 
institution — the University of Chicago — upon our intellectual 
development." Mr. Payne brought out this point, showing 
progress made in the city since the time he had been commissioned 
to write an article on "Literary Chicago" for the New England 
Magazine, in 1893, when the university was in its first academic 
year, and its influence only a promise. That the backing of the 
executive officers, the large faculty, and the patrons of the univer- 
sity has been an important factor in the growth of the World To- 
Day, published down-town and not in any way directly connected 
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with the university* is quite evident. Dr. Mathews says that the 
advantage which the magazine has in his own connection with the 
university lies in its editor's' contact with the men on the faculties 
as individuals, and his nearness to them as' a source of supply for 
valuable articles. Mr. Ernst, the publisher, speaking from the 
business man's point of view, says, however, that because the 
public is aware of the magazine's support by the university men, 
it has gained in standing with the public. 

With the alignment of these editorial and business forces, in 
September, 1903 the World To-Day took on its present character 
of literary dress and pictorial attraction for the interest in the 
aesthetic, and the publishing company set about making it, not 
only self-supporting, but also profit-bearing. In this, the adjust- 
ing of business and literary interests is' interesting, and illustrative 
of general facts in magazine publishing, not only at Chicago, but 
in the publishing field at large. To understand a correlating of 
such interests it is necessary to trace the lines in a web of economic 
wants in which the desires for instruction and entertainment 
through the medium of literary form and pictures are woven. 

Advertising is the most important thread. The securing of 
contracts' for publishing advertising became the main objective 
even of those directly interested in the World To-Day as a 
cultural agency. By far the largest part of the receipts of nearly 
every magazine comes from the advertising pages, as every casual 
magazine-reader appreciates. The receipts from the purchasers of 
the magazine at the news-stands, and from the subscribers by the 
year, cover only a small percentage of the total expenses of pro- 
duction. Of course, the advertisers put the expense of advertis- 
ing into the prices of articles advertised. So it comes about that 
the people who buy the goods advertised in the magazines pay, 
when they purchase those goods, a literary toll. The advertisers 
are the toll-gate men, and through them indirectly the publishers 
collect fares for passage in whatever kind of literary omnibus 
they are running. 

Now it happens that the kind of goods' most advertised, those 
pushed into attention by means of brands and trade-marks, are 
certain staples of home consumption, such as soaps and breakfast 
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foods. Hence the people who must be reached by a magazine 
whose publishers wish to make it a medium for a large volume of 
this advertising are the home-maintainers. The publisher of the 
World To-Day, on the basis of experience in the development of 
this magazine, summed the situation up this way: 

Advertising is the backbone of a magazine's success. Middle-class people 
with homes are the ones who buy the goods on which most money is 
spent for advertising. But to get this advertising for your magazine you 
first must have in its literary pages "the stuff" that will appeal to the people 
interested in those "ads." 

The climax of this' statement indicates the fact that the taste 
of that large body of citizens called the middle class has 
definitely determined in large part the editorial, literary, and 
artistic character of the World To-Day. The demand which its 
editor has avowedly aimed to supply is what he frankly describes 
as the bourgoisie interests. The variations in taste which have 
been kept in mind are those of the people whom Charles Austin 
Bates, a New York advertising agency proprietor, in his book, 
The Art and Literature of Business (New York, 1902), treats of 
under the head "The Average American." He says (Vol. I, p. 
284): 

It is the great middle class that reads newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals, and these are the people that the advertiser wishes to reach. 
Taking them at random, one thousand of them is just about as valuable as 
another thousand. 

But it is the Middle West average American, considered by Dr. 
Mathews to be the most typically American, whose tastes and 
interests have been kept in mind in the making of the World To- 
Day. A compact western circulation has been worked for by the 
publisher of the magazine, and 80 per cent, of the World To-Day 
readers are in homes west of the Alleghany Mountains, 60 per 
cent, being in the North Central States. The editor has quite 
naturally kept his finger on the pulse of the people in the region of 
which Chicago is the metropolis, and the publisher has expected 
the largest constituency there for the same reason. Incidentally, 
the advertisers who carry on big publicity campaigns have taken to 
conducting those campaigns by states, and Mr. Ernst has' aimed to 
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meet this condition by building up a concentrated Middle West 
constituency. Further, it is not to be forgotten that Dr. Mathews 
and several members of the World To-Day Company are teachers', 
and that, despite the emphasis laid on making the magazine a 
success commercially, one of their aims has been to make it a 
means of leading public opinion. Therefore, since those asserting 
leadership must not get too far away from their publics, attention 
to the taste and opinion of the constituency has been exercised 
consciously and analytically. For these various' reasons the taste 
and temper of Chicago and the Middle West have influenced Dr. 
Mathews directly as he determined the editorial content and 
literary form policies in the formation of the character of the 
World To-Day. 

The desire to be instructed, and to be entertained while receiv- 
ing instruction, felt generally by the average American, is 
regarded by the editor and publisher of the World To-Day as 
especially strong in the middle-class people with homes who make 
up the largest part of the population of the Middle West. Mr. 
Ernst, influenced by his experience with the Current Encyclopedia, 
lays emphasis on the desire for entertainment from literary forms 
and pictures. Dr. Mathews says his aim is equally to instruct and 
to entertain. The interest of intelligent home-maintainers in the 
literary presentation of serious subject-matter in form other than 
that of the story is what, in his opinion, makes a demand for such 
a periodical as' the one he edits. His effort is "to put facts so as 
to be read." In an investigation of the extent of the market for 
books of fiction published in Chicago, pursued in this study, it was 
learned that two-thirds of the reading of the country is done by 
the one-half of the population residing east of Ohio. Mr. Ernst 
is authority for the statement that this holds' true for the maga- 
zine reading of the country. But of the reading in the West a 
larger proportionate share is of serious subject-matter. Mr. Ernst 
presents' some concrete facts on the circulation of other magazines 
to show that the people outside of that section known as the East 
do relatively more reading of serious writing than they do> of 
fiction in periodicals. He says that the Review of Reviews, for 
example, has a larger percentage of its circulation in the West 
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than any story magazine has. Dr. Mathews, in a signed article 
on "Culture in the West," appearing in a "New West" number 
of his magazine, February, 1905, says of the Atlantic Monthly 
that, although it "appeals' to the tradition of culture without 
relying upon the seductions of illustrations or sensational exposes, 
yet finds more than half its circulation west of Cleveland." He 
further says : "The view which the West takes of life, while not 
pessimistic, is serious;" and in the editorial leader for the same 
number, quoted in part for the headpiece of this paper, he further 
emphasizes this point. The interest of home people in every 
phase of progress is rated as fundamental in determining western 
taste, but the desire for virile expression and novelty modifies this 
in such a way that the taste in periodicals is for a magazine 
which is entertaining. 

The "literary-information" class of magazines is the one to 
which the World To-Day belongs. It is not a literary magazine, 
in the literary critic's use of the adjective "literary," since in its 
contents there is to be found no exclusively imaginative writing. 
But since its pages show great dependence on a form of writing 
designed to appeal to the aesthetic interest, and since pictures are 
a leading factor in its entertaining of the public, the World 
To-Day merits minute attention for the purposes of looking into 
the orders of periodicals manifesting the literary phase of the 
general aesthetic interest at Chicago. 

The table of contents for any issue of the World To-Day 
shows that they have been selected with a plan for consistent unity. 
The main motive throughout is the knowledge-interest. The 
first two pages are filled with an editorial printed in large type. 
This is an editorial written with "the psychological moment" in 
view, an expression designed to give new mental pictures concern- 
ing the question of the month dominating the minds of typical 
"average Americans." The next fifteen pages are devoted to a 
review o£ the "Events of the Month," under four subheads : 
"World Politics," "The Nation," "Art and Letters," and "The 
Religious World." A dozen "contributed articles" on a variety 
of subjects, written by men of more or less authority, then come 
to complete the main part of the magazine. They are followed 
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by short, signed articles in a department called "The Making of 
Tomorrow" which has a subline saying, "How the world of today 
is preparing for the world of tomorrow." Sections designated 
"Books and Reading" and "Calendar of the Month," and finally 
"The Encyclopedic Index," a survival of the magazine in its 
original form, complete the contents. 

"National journalism" is the characterization of this array 
of material given by the editor, who is endeavoring each month 
to cover the entire field, in balance. Some down-town friends of 
the World To-Day, among them a literary critic, offer the objec- 
tion that the magazine is too' emphatic in its religious tone. On 
the other hand, some of the editor's theological friends are inclined 
to think it is too worldly. Dr. Mathews defends his policy, con- 
tending that no more attention is given to the record of religious 
movements than to others, and that the facts show religion to' be 
one of the large forces in the life of the nation. Looking at the 
monthlies with which the World To-Day is competing, it appears 
to be true that the World To-Day is broader in scope. The 
Review of Reviews is predominantly a political and economic 
record. The World's Work makes special features of various 
topics, seeming to show little effort at a balanced view of the 
world-field. McClure's Magazine has recently specialized in mu- 
nicipal, political, and economic exposes. The Outlook, published 
as a weekly newspaper, with a monthly magazine number, carries 
out effectively the policy adopted by the World To-Day, and is 
even more insistent on attention to religious activity. Thus in its 
range of material, the appeal of the World To-Day reflects the 
character of Chicago, and is: designed for the tastes of the people 
of "the new West" whom Dr. Mathews regards as particularly 
susceptible to the cosmopolitanism which he regards as typically 
American. 

It is' not the world-wide range of subject-matter that makes 
the World To-Day of interest from the point of view of aesthetics. 
What does is the style of writing in which this matter 
is presented. The encyclopedic form, of statement is shunned. 
The ponderous circumlocution known as academic writing is 
studiously avoided. The essay style, brightened by a play of 
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imagination over matters of fact, pointed with epigrams, is what 
the editor wants, so that every paragraph shall be entertaining. 
Literary form of this kind is relied upon as a means of making 
the magazine popular. The composition of the editorial leaders, 
by Dr. Mathews himself, has been of this style, appealing to the 
general aesthetic interest, and the contributed articles have been 
written in this manner. 

After all is said about the literary dress of the magazine, it is, 
however, through another medium that the World To-Day makes 
its telling appeal. The men behind news-stands, when asked what 
the people desire most, said: "They want to read pictures." 
The eye of a magazine-purchaser standing before a news-stand 
display of periodicals is caught by the original drawings of the 
World To-Day cover designs. For several issues after it became 
the World To-Day, the magazine lacked such a means' of adver- 
tising itself. For some months also, the same design, containing 
only a small hemisphere for a decorative feature, was used, 
although this cover scheme was made to stand out by the use 
of different colors from month to month. As a permanent policy, 
the plan of printing a new cover, done in' two or three colors, each 
month was adopted. The cover gives a promise of the illustra- 
tions on the reading-pages. Pictures fill nearly half of them. 
There is scarcely a page without some kind of a picture, quarter- 
page, half-page, or full-page in size. Besides portraits of indi- 
viduals whose personalities are factors' in the life of the world, 
there are scenes showing activities in fields and parks, on rivers 
and seas, in factories and legislative halls, and on the stages' of 
theaters, as well as reproductions of masterly paintings. Excepting 
the reproductions of etched newspaper cartoons run in the review 
section, all the illustrations are half-tones, exceedingly well done. 
Fancy borders and backgrounds, in pale blue and cream-yellow 
tints, are used to give the larger half-tones added aesthetic values. 
The illustrations of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition number. 
September, 1904, made it, without doubt, one of the most beauti- 
ful magazines ever published. Summing up, it may be said that 
the World To-Day is like a wholesome cake of many layers, 
coated with frosting and decorated with designs in sugar of 
various colors. 
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For a year after the name of the magazine became the World 
To-Day, and for nearly another year after the formation of its 
character in the present editor's hands, the price of 25 cents a 
copy and $3 per annum was maintained. This is the regular 
charge for the review magazines'. But experience in marketing 
the World To-Day at this figure showed that the constituency of 
average Americans interested in its contents, and desired so* as to 
command the largest volume of advertising, thought it too high. 
In July, 1904, the price was reduced to 10 cents' a copy and $1 a 
year. The publisher advertised the periodical as the "only maga- 
zine of its class for ten cents." As this is the price of popular fic- 
tion magazines', the new charge made a prejudice in favor of the 
World To-Day. Immediately sales doubled. Mr. Ernst esti- 
mated that in the western territory there were 300,000 people 
interested in such a magazine as his and able to afford it at this 
price. The circulation mounted to 60,000, then to 80,000 by Feb- 
ruary, 1905, and has reached 85,729, the steady increase having 
gained such momentum that in March, 1906, the price was raised 
to 15 cents a copy and $1.50 for twelve numbers. 

A magazine with contents so presented as to interest home- 
maintaining people having been developed, and circulation among 
them having been secured, and especially a circulation geog- 
raphically compact, the desired and needed advertising contracts 
have been forthcoming for the World To-Day. In a tabulation of 
paid advertising in the "leading monthlies" of the country, 
appearing in Printer's Ink, November 9, 1904, the World To-Day 
ranked fourteenth. At that time, thirteen months after it had 
taken on its present character, the magazine had 83 pages and 
19,256 agate lines of advertising. It has' since advanced in rank 
to eleventh. Early in 1905 the magazine began to show a profit. 
Judging the success of a contemporary periodical is handi- 
capped by the natural enthusiasm felt for their literary children 
by editors and publishers, the chief sources of information. 
Moreover, unromantic as it may seem, the test of success for 
even a dignified journal, of genuine editorial, literary, and artistic 
quality, is that of the "going concern." However good a 
periodical may be, it is not a success if continuance is not assured. 
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It is safe to say that the World To-Day is a success, and to predict 
its permanence. The manager of the Western News Co., 
who has seen many ephemeral Chicago magazines' dry up by the 
wayside, the literary critics and men in the publishing business 
at Chicago, and the western representatives of the older New 
York magazines: have agreed in this statement and prediction. 
The chief reason for such success and promise is that the editor 
has proved skilful in having topics of world-wide information so 
clothed in a literary dress, with pictorial trimmings, as to> make 
it appeal convincingly to the general aesthetic interest of middle- 
class people in the Middle West, the territory contiguous to the 
inwardly cosmopolitan metropolis in which it is published. 

The Red Book, Chicago's first conspicuous success at publish- 
ing a fiction magazine of the contemporary popular type, came 
into being because several gentlemen whoi are Jews, the members 
of a prominent firm of merchants with headquarters at the center 
of the principal shopping street, thought they might make some 
money by satisfying the demand for stories. Stumer, Rosenthal 
& Eckstein is the firm name of these business men, Messrs. Louis 
M. Stumer, Abraham R. Stumer, Benjamin J. Rosenthal, and 
Louis Eckstein. They own and operate among other business 
enterprises, two retail millinery stores — "The Emporium" and 
the "Millinery World," a large "cut rate" drug-store — the 
"Public Drug Co.," two restaurants' and an office building, in 
which the editorial and publishing offices of the Red Book are 
located. 

Some pointers about publishing and advertising, and possible 
profits therefrom 1 , had been picked up by individual members of 
this firm several years ago. Before joining this business partner- 
ship, Mr. Eckstein had been general passenger agent of the Wis- 
consin. Central Railway, and in working up to that position had 
learned the ins and outs of the periodical advertising. Mr. Rosen- 
thal, as a prominent member of the Chicago Board of Education, 
the Public Library Board, and the Chicago Centennial Celebra- 
tion committee, had become acquainted with Mr. Dwight Allyn, 
a "star newspaper-man," who in June, 1900, started the 10 
Story Book. This is a small-sized Chicago monthly containing 
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"snappy" short stories, and is prosperous today. In its early 
stages Mr. Allyn, finding himself in need of funds to keep the 
venture alive, went to Mr. Rosenthal. He and some other 
members of his firm bought stock in Mr. Allyn's company — under 
contract, however, to sell it back to him prior to 1903. This 
they did, Mr. Allyn declining to sell out to them and to accept 
an offer for conducting the periodical on salary. In the mean- 
time they had realized a small but neat profit on their investment. 

After balancing accounts in the books of all their ventures at 
the end of 1902, Stumer, Rosenthal & Eckstein found that they 
had on hand a considerable amount of floating capital. Besides 
the retail establishments already mentioned, they had a whole- 
sale millinery house, and were under contract to build a "sky- 
scraper." They turned from the distinctly materialistic field of 
investment and asked: "If a small 10 Story Book will make 
a small profit, why will not a large story-book bring in a big 
profit?" They decided to start such a magazine venture, to' make 
a large outlay, take a large risk, and to await a large return. 

In looking about for an editorial manager, they went to a 
man connected with the Chicago Daily News, whose assistant 
to the publisher is a prominent member of the World To-Day 
Company. They asked Mr. Charles M. Faye, the managing editor 
of that newspaper, with whom. Mr. Eckstein had a personal 
acquaintance, to become the editor of the proposed magazine. Mr. 
Faye, instead of accepting, recommended Mr. Trumbull White, a 
prominent newspaper-man of the younger generation in Chicago, 
who had recently been abroad in charge of the foreign service for 
The Chicago Record, then under the same general management as 
The Daily News. Mr. White is a son of the Middle West 
become a "citizen of the world," by nature enthusiastic and 
optimistic, and endowed with a broad range of human sympathy 
— a man who has acquired the cosmopolitan point of view. After 
spending his youth in an Iowa village and receiving an eastern 
collegiate education at Amherst, Mr. White did local newspaper 
work and newspaper literary editing in Chicago. Then, while 
at London, St. Petersburg, and other foreign capitals as a news- 
paper correspondent, he contributed articles to magazines, inci- 
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dentally serving as authority on Asiatic affairs for the World 
To-Day when that magazine was the Current Encyclopedia. 
Having been connected with the press of Chicago for quite a 
number of years, he had been acquainted with newspaper men 
who had made futile efforts to establish literary periodicals. 
Among newspaper workers he was regarded as one of the best 
qualified to undertake the editing of a popular magazine. 

Mr. White was engaged as editor, and the Red Book corpora- 
tion, of which Mr. Eckstein is the president, was organized. This 
corporation has an official capitalization of but a few thousand 
dollars. Its stockholders are members of the Stumer, Rosenthal 
& Eckstein firm exclusively. This firm guarantees all bills against 
the magazine for paper, printing, manuscripts and distribution. 
The limit of Red Book obligations is, therefore, the total personal 
wealth of its members'. The financial rate-sheets put this at 
$1,000,000. Hence, the Red Book has been alone among Chicago 
periodical publishing efforts in having backing which was, for all 
practical purposes, unlimited. 

An estimate of publishing cost rather startling to the capital- 
ists of the firm was made at the outset by Mr. White, who, while 
engaged to' be editor, had many of the duties of a publisher. He 
told them it would take three years of publishing the new maga- 
zine to place it on a self-supporting basis, and that during such 
period they must expect to see a temporary net less of $100,000. 
Accepting the estimate, though with mental reservations as to its 
accuracy, Stumer, Rosenthal & Eckstein told Mr. White to go 
ahead with the venture. 

The only instructions as to literary quality given to the editor 
were to produce a monthly book better than the 10 Story Book. 
It was at once decided that the magazine should be devoted to 
fiction, that it should contain no serials, and that its pages should 
be filled with short stories written by contemporary authors. First 
the publishers prepared a small preliminary edition, of which only 
twenty copies' were completed and taken to the Red Book office. 
They were never circulated. This preliminary number contained 
only a meager collection of stories and no photographic illustra- 
tions. A sample copy was taken to Mr. Shepler, the Western 
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News Co. manager, experienced in seeing Chicago publications 
die on the news-stands. Mr. Shepler told the publishers that, as it 
then appeared, their book was no better than any of the many 
ten-cent story magazines, and therefore it would not go. 
They stopped the binders. They enlarged the magazine, and 
added an illustration feature. The illustrations of the stories in 
the experimental number, as in the first six regular issues, were 
zinc etchings which looked cheap. For this reason some half-tone 
feature was especially desired. In the enlarged initial number a 
series of pictures in a "photogaphic art" department filling 
the first pages of the book was inserted. Since then the 
first pages — originally twelve, later twenty-eight — have regularly 
contained excellent full-page half-tones of the well-known 
actresses. In illustrating the stories, zinc etchings were soon 
dropped, and tooled half-tones of original drawings substituted. 
The illustrations, however, have not been of good quality, and the 
main pictorial appeal to' the aesthetic sense has been the display 
of "photographic art." 

The stories' give the magazine its character. These are not of 
the classic type, arid severe literary critics scoff when the Red 
Book is mentioned as a literary magazine. In the first place, 
the name Red Book, and the magazine's red cover regularly con- 
taining a drawing in which the figure ocf a woman wearing an 
evening gown appears, are more sensational in their suggestions 
than the contents of the stories warrant. Mr. White says that 
his aim in selecting manuscripts has been to secure stories pro- 
viding "decent entertainment for people with red blood in their 
veins." Many of the stories in each number of the Red Book 
have not been above the mediocre in literary form, though each 
has had some quality sufficiently entertaining to satisfy 
the widespread interest in narrative. But in each number there 
have been a few stories by the best of the fiction-writers for the 
accredited American magazines. For example, Stuart Edward 
White, whose interpretations' of the spirit of life in the western 
mountains have been widely acclaimed, has been a. Red Book 
contributor. Further, stories from authors who reside in Eng- 
land have been published regularly in this Chicago magazine. So 
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many of them have been used that Mr. Crissey, the western edi- 
torial representative of the Saturday Evening Post, says that the 
Red Book publishes more good brief fiction from the authors of 
England than does any other short-story magazine in America. 

That the Red Book, presenting this kind of literary and pic- 
torial entertainment, has caught the fancy of thousands is shown 
by the sales records of the magazine. When the first edition, 
in its enlarged and revised form, was put out, 40,000 copies were 
sent to' the Western News Co. and the other branches of the 
American News Co. Of these 14,000 were returned, showing 
a net first-number circulation larger by several thousand than 
that of any preceding literary publication in Chicago. Since 
then the output has been increased by thousands of copies 
monthly. For the February, 1905, issue, 275,000 copies were 
printed, and for June, 1906, 338,500. The publishers say that 
during no month has the number of unsold copies returned 
exceeded 5 per cent, of the issue. 

The commercial means of satisfying the order of aesthetic 
want which these readers manifest is shown by the experience of 
the Red Book in securing its advertising patronage to 1 be bound 
up in a bundle of more material wants. The aim of the publishers 
is not to attract the largest possible number of readers. It is, 
instead, to get the largest possible body of readers having the 
power to purchase the classes of goods that are most constantly 
and expensively advertised in magazines. The "ad-writers" 
create wants. The advertisements stimulate demands for the 
moderate-priced luxuries. While there is a constant interaction 
between the effects' of the advertising pages and the reading- 
matter section, Mr. White holds that in the last analysis the con- 
stituency for the advertising matter is the one that controls policy. 
That it should be so is' a business necessity with the Red Book, 
for while it costs 8*4 cents a copy to produce the magazine, the 
news company pays only 5^2 cents per copy for it, thus leaving 
a net loss on sales of 3 cents on each book. The advertising 
revenue must be secured. The State Street firm of merchant- 
publishers, through its heavy purchases for the store of the Public 
Drug Co., is in a position to command a large amount of patent- 
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medicine advertisements, and during the first few months of the 
magazine's publication practically all of its advertising pages 
were filled with cure-all announcements. But the people who pin 
their faith to proprietary-medicine men's assertions are not the 
ones who buy the luxuries and fancy staples which yield the bulk 
of magazine advertising returns at highest rates, and Mr. White 
declares they are not the people interested in the class of stories 
he has put in the Red Book. Further, Mr. White, in giving data 
for these papers, said : "Every magazine that pretends to decency 
in its contents must omit the patent-medicine advertisements." 
The relative amount of nostrum advertising in the Red Book has 
constantly decreased. Prohibitive rates have caused this kind to 
be dropped out. With recognition of the large circulation of the 
magazine, the advertising contracts of the character required 
have been secured in large numbers. At the end of its second 
year, the Red Book was on a profit-yielding basis, although at 
one time $50,000 appeared to have been sunk in the venture. All 
who are prominently connected with publishing in Chicago say 
that the magazine is firmly established for the future. 

The owners of the Red Book at the beginning of its third year 
decided to use their publishing organization for issuing a second 
short-story magazine. This is the Monthly Story Magazine, of 
which the first number appeared in May, 1905. Each number 
contains nearly 200 pages of complete stories. Although the 
Story-Press Corporation is the nominal publishing organization, 
manuscripts used for this publication come from the myriad of 
short-story writers. They are submitted, usually, for the Red 
Book, but are not regarded as up to the standard of that maga- 
zine. The accumulation of such manuscripts was one of the 
incidents that led to the starting of the side-issue periodical. 
Except for twelve pages of theatrical scenes, reproduced by half- 
tones in an introductory department called "Stageland," and 
the advertisements, the contents of the Monthly Story Magazine 
are printed on the cheapest kind of paper. On account of its 
cheapness of production, this magazine, sold at ten cents a copy, 
brings a profit from its circulation of 100,000. It is a conspicuous 
example of commercializing the publishing of a kind of literary 
periodical. 
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The attention of the New York publishers of magazines has 
been arrested by the success of the Red Book. Being one of a 
very small number published in the West, as contrasted with the 
many turned out in New York, its large sales in the general 
magazine market have stood out conspicuously. New York 
magazine-publishers, in interviews for these papers so stated 
explicitly. Incidentally the sales of the Red Book in New York 
City have been larger than the sales in Chicago, though not larger 
in proportion to population. Smith's Magazine, brought out in 
New York after the Chicago publication had enjoyed two years 
of success, is regarded as a direct imitation of the Red Book. The 
most notable and complimentary New York recognition of the 
Red Book, however, has come in the loss to' Chicago of Mr. 
White, its editor for the first three years. The well-established 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Co., on acquiring the high- 
grade Booklover's Magazine of Philadelphia, and converting it 
into Appleton 's Magazine, called Mr. White to its editorship. On 
May 1, after Mr. Karl Edward Harriman, a short-story and 
magazine-article writer, for three years editor of the Pilgrim, 
published at Battle Creek, Mich., had been named as his successor 
with the Red Book, Mr. White went to New York to assume his 
new editorial duties. The attraction of Mr. White to the leading 
publishing center of the country is a unique recognition of success 
in Chicago as a growing publishing center. 

The publishers of both the Red Book and the World To-Day 
are recognized, by the publishers of magazines at New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, to be competing in the general maga- 
zine market. The experiences of the editors and business direc- 
tors of the World To-Day and the Red Book are instructive on 
the limitations and possibilities of Chicago as a place for produ- 
cing and distributing popular magazines, in comparison with 
those of New York, the national publishing center. 

The imprint "Chicago" has' given these magazines an 
advantage in securing benefits from the metropolitan influence 
of Chicago in the Middle West, subtly aiding them to get large 
and concentrated circulations in that part of the national market 
comprised in this section. But it has handicapped their influence 
east of the Alleghanies. A New York imprint gives the advan- 
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tage of New York's influence as the national metropolis, not only 
in the East where two-thirds of the total reading is done, but also 
for a general circulation scattered throughout the country. The 
World To-Day has laid all possible emphasis on its Chicago con- 
nection, plainly showing itself by various articles and special west- 
ern numbers to be an organ of Middle West Americanism. The 
Red Book has carried the word "Chicago" in fine type. Mr. 
White, before he went to New York, said that with the average 
reader, wherever found, the imprint has but little influence, the 
question being: Does the magazine offer the literary goods 
wanted ? 

Location in Chicago, through the editors' association with the 
type of cosmopolitan life here manifest, has had an important 
effect on the character of these magazines, making them typical 
of the composite interest of America. Dr. Mathews' says it is 
hardly possible to express the national life from the "America- 
in-the-making state of mind" in a periodical published in the city 
of New York. Mr. White cites the rejection by several New 
York magazine-publishers of a western story by a well-known 
author, which later, when published in the Red Book, attracted 
widespread attention, as evidence that the eastern publishers do 
not know the taste of that part of the national public resident in 
the West. As exceptions to this generalization, however, Mr. 
White, several months before his call to the East, listed those 
western men who have become heads of New York publishing 
concerns. The western market is specially desirable because the 
West is growing more rapidly than the East in population, and 
the fertility of the Mississippi Valley assures such a growth con- 
tinuously. 

In that part of producing a magazine which involves' the 
securing of acceptable manuscripts, the New York publisher has, 
of course, advantages. Many more authors are there, and con- 
sultations between editors and many authors can be had easily. 
These consultations are particularly desirable for a magazine like 
the World To-Day, for each number of which the editor adopts 
a plan, and then has many of the articles made to order. How- 
ever, the mails are open, and to both the Red Book and the 
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World To-Day many more desirable manuscripts than could be 
used have been sent by contributors. At first the Red Book suf- 
fered from the fact that authors who had sent their productions 
to some of the Chicago periodical fiction-publishers whose maga- 
zines failed, leaving them without even postage to return unused 
manuscripts, were afraid to' send any of their literary creations 
to another Chicago magazine. Mr. White was able to reduce 
this handicap and to secure an advantage with authors, tradition- 
ally in financial straits, by means of his strong financial backing. 
He evolved a scheme for paying authors on acceptance, instead of 
on publication of their productions. Manuscripts sent to the Red 
Book are read in the order of reception. On a story which the 
editor desires to accept he sets a price, and queries the author of it 
to find out if it is acceptable, notifying him that payment will be 
made at once. By following this plan the Red Book regularly has' 
on hand several thousands of dollars' worth of manuscripts already 
paid for. One pitfall of too many literary periodicals' attempted at 
Chicago, namely a too frequent use of the productions of Chi- 
cago authors, has been avoided by the Red Book editor, through 
applying the rule of judging manuscripts in the order of their 
arrival, regardless of personal acquaintance with the local con- 
tributors. The Red Book's stories from authors residing in Eng- 
land are contributed by a literary agency in New York, which 
represents these English authors in America. Native material 
also comes from a similar agency which represents American 
authors in America. There are no such agencies, which are clear- 
ing-houses for authors, in Chicago. 

In securing original illustrations for fiction, a Chicago' periodi- 
cal editor is at an absolute and unqualified disadvantage which, 
according to Mr. White, is not likely to be overcome until there 
are many Chicago magazines making a constant demand for the 
work of illustrators. The capable illustrators are in New York. 
It is practically impossible to have their work submitted to a 
Chicago publisher by mail in the same way that manuscripts of 
authors can be and are sent on from New York. For illustra- 
tions of a given story, conferences between editor and artist, in 
order to make changes and corrections in drawings, are almost 
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imperative. For the Red Book an endeavor to develop local 
artists has been made. More than sixty pen-and-ink and wash- 
drawing workers have been tried out. They have been drawn 
from the daily newspaper art departments, the mercantile illustrat- 
ing shops, the student classes of the Art Institute, and also the 
Art Academy. A specially comprehensive trial of art students 
was provided, manuscripts being given to them for competition and 
the prize illustrations used. After one such trial the art classes 
were dropped as a source of practical illustrators. Some twenty 
men, discovered in newspaper and trade illustrating work, have 
done the illustrating of Red Book manuscripts as piece-work. 
On the whole, the magazine has been less successfully illustrated 
than any New York rival periodical of the same literary grade. 
A few of the magazine's illustrators have done good work; but 
Mr. White, during his last year at Chicago, was in constant fear 
that these new illustrators would migrate east. The World To- 
Day, using original illustrations for its cover only, has not felt 
the absence of local artists so keenly. But the fact that the lead- 
ing photographers' who take pictures for half-tone illustrations of 
scenes bearing on current events are established in New York has 
caused delay in the filling of orders even when sent by wire. A 
large supply of satisfactory photographs, however, has been 
obtainable from photographers in Chicago and elsewhere without 
too great difficulty. 

For the engraving required to get the most artistic effects in 
original illustrations, the Red Book has experienced a difficulty 
that would not have been felt in New York. Touches from 
hand-tooling of half-tone illustrations are needed to get the best 
values in black and white. At one engraving house a workman 
has been specially developed to do this class of work for the Red 
Book. He has not become enough of an artist to warrant attach- 
ing his name to the illustrations. For the general half-tone work, 
the Chicago engraving houses are as proficient as those anywhere. 
The half-tone photograph illustrations in the World To-Day are 
of the best magazine quality. 

For printing, as for other mechanical parts of producing, some 
New York publishers have their own plants. A majority do not, 
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and no Chicago magazine publisher is so equipped. For the type- 
setting required in fine art printing, like some of that in Harper's 
Magazine, there is a large supply of skilled labor in New York. 
But the popular fiction or pictorial review magazine does not 
require this, and the development of high-class trade periodicals 
in Chicago has caused the establishment of well-equipped print- 
ing-houses, and drawn to the city a large number of skilled lino- 
type operators. Labor disputes may be more frequent in Chicago 
than in New York. But one of Chicago's periodical publishers 
says that the complaints of the proprietors of the printing 
establishments against the highly organized Typographical Union, 
and their repeated threats of removal from Chicago are chiefly 
diplomatic statements incidental to industrial strife, made for the 
purpose of holding the union printers in check as much as possible. 
The press-work obtainable in Chicago is of a thoroughly satis- 
factory grade. 

In getting the binding of his "book" done, the New York 
periodical publisher is at a decided advantage over his few Chi- 
cago competitors. For magazine-binding, a large force of girls 
working at high speed during only a few days each month is 
required. In New York there are so many magazines coming 
from the presses on different days of the month that skilled bind- 
ery workers can find constant employment by going from shop 
to shop. In Chicago the list of periodicals put up in standard 
magazine form is too small for the best development of such 
a force. 

When it comes to distributing, the publishers of the two Chi- 
cago magazines under consideration have found an advantage in 
reaching the general market, and particularly the western market, 
from the very fact that so few are published in Chicago as com- 
pared with the many issued from New York. The news-stand 
sales of practically all magazines are made through the American 
News Co., which has a monopoly. The home office of the 
American News Co. at New York is often glutted with the out- 
put from the many New York magazine publishing-houses. The 
office of the Chicago branch, the Western News Co., never is. The 
manager of this branch, receiving the Chicago magazine output 
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for the entire field of the American News Co., and wishing to 
make the largest possible business showing for his branch of the 
concern, aids the Chicago publishers in every legitimate way. He 
has' been in a position to> turn the attention of his entire force 
toward rushing out shipments of the Chicago magazines. In one 
instance, when the Red Book issue was received a day late, by 
concentrating attention on it, he caused the copies to reach the 
retail market on time. Nearness of place of publication to the 
market does not cause the same problem for the Red Book as for 
the World To-Day, in its competition with review magazines. 
There is no element of immediate timeliness in the contents of the 
Red Book fiction. Its issues are printed a month before 
their distribution. But the World To-Day, in order 
that its record of the events of the month may be 
complete, must hold its columns' open until the last possi- 
ble day before the date of publication. Hence, if the first aim of 
the publishers were to reach the entire national market, they 
would be at a disadvantage in competition with publishers whose 
offices are at New York, nearer to the one-third of the country's 
territory in which two-thirds of the reading public is toi be found. 
But reaching the market from rival centers works both ways. 
The World To-Day has an advantage over eastern publications' 
in getting quickly to its most desired constituency in the Middle 
West. Another fact in the general publishing situation helps 
determine the date of publication for the World To-Day. It is' 
that most of the ten- and fifteen-cent magazines appear at the 
stands ten days before the first day of the month indicated in 
their date lines. Mr. Ernst believes that it is more desirable to 
have the World To-Day come out at the same time as the popular 
magazines than to have its review cover later days. Hence the 
period it embraces is' from the fifteenth to' the fifteenth ; and while 
the New York magazines with which it competes come out later 
— the Review of Reviews, a day or two before the first of the 
month of its date line ; the World's Work, between the antecedent 
twenty-fifth and thirtieth ; and Current Literature, on the thirti- 
eth — the twentieth is the date on which the World To-Day 
appears. 
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As to gratis advertising of periodicals, the newspapers are as 
quick to publish "literary reading notices" sent out from Chicago 
publishers' offices as from those in New York. In securing annual 
subscribers whose orders are filled direct from magazine offices, 
results depend on the normal advertising through the news-stand 
displays and on special campaigns, there being no advantage in 
location at any particular publishing center. 

In soliciting contracts for advertising to- be published in a 
magazine, there is a great gain from location in New York, since 
the largest part of general advertising is placed through the New 
York offices of advertising agencies. The Red Book and World 
To-Day publishers, and those of other Chicago' periodicals, have 
endeavored to offset their disadvantage on this score by maintain- 
ing eastern offices in New York chiefly for the handling of 
advertising business. 

Summing up, the disadvantages' of location in Chicago' for 
popular literary and quasi-literary general magazine publishing 
are not as great as they would at first appear from a casual recog- 
nition of New York's leading place as the literary publishing 
center of the country, and the advantages for success in pub- 
lishing with a view to the western part of the national market 
are numerous and effective. 

The 10 Story Book, whose early profits led the owners of the 
Red Book to start that magazine, sprang up, almost by accident, 
out of a syndicate for supplying fifty newspapers of the country 
with short stories daily. This syndicate, the Daily Story Publish- 
ing Co., was organized by Mr. Dwight Allyn, with whom was 
associated Mr. James S. Evans, another Chicago newspaper-man, 
now an editorial writer, in December, 1899. They accumulated a 
large collection of "cracking good stories," which Mr. Allyn, the 
secretary and manager of the company, says were too good for the 
newspapers, since the editors of newspapers, with a view to 
family fireside reading, want principally "sissy" stories. So the 
proprietors of the Daily Story Publishing Co. conceived the idea 
of getting rid of some of these surplus stories' by putting out ten 
of them at a time in a small-sized, thin, paper-covered book. The 
first issue of 10,000 was tried on the Chicago public exclusively. 
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The story-books were placed in the hands of sixty boys fitted out 
in striking red coats and white trousers. The boys hawked them 
from the street corners in the loop district until stopped by the 
police. But that was not until sales had proved Chicago' to have 
in its population a large class o>f people interested in smart stories. 
The Western News Co. called on the publishers for further issues, 
a post-office entry was made, and the Daily Story Pubishing Co. 
began the periodic publishing of the 10 Story Book for the general 
fiction magazine market. 

The choice of the word "book" for a part of the name indicates 
an influence of the bibelot publishing movement begun with the 
Chap Book six years before. In its attention to the unique, weird, 
and bizarre subjects and the mystery in detective tales the 10 
Story Book was at first regarded as an imitation of that periodical 
"devoted exclusively to original, unusual, fascinating stories" 
published in Boston — the Black Cat. But through the years it 
has budded some offshoots from the main branch of studied ori- 
ginality. "An emotion with every story" is one of the mottoes' of 
those directing the periodical. While the stories are not indecent, 
the manager frankly says that he is not squeamish. Although 
the stories are not positively risque, in many of them sexual 
passion provides the theme for "human interest." Both 
accredited and unknown writers are the authors of the manu- 
scripts used, many of them' coming from men who dream and 
write in the South. Stories, by Chicago writers have been used 
freely, among others those of the late H. H. S. Canfield, an author 
skilful in the satirical vein. The editor, Mr. Henry L. Blaisdell, 
a University of Wisconsin graduate, formerly in newspaper work 
at Rockford, 111., says: he judges manuscripts more for action than 
for literary form. Most of the stories, however, are not badly 
written. They are illustrated by Ike Morgan and other local 
newspaper artists, the illustrations being printed with good 
effects', from zinc etchings, which are one-fourth as expensive as 
half-tones. 

The magazine has a constituency of 50.000. Its readers are 
found exclusively in cities. Country people are not interested in 
it. There is' a big demand from, people in hotels, and also from 
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commuters. Mr. Allyn is of the opinion that the development of 
suburban train service has helped his sales immensely. 

When the State Street merchants withdrew their investment 
and influence from the 10 Story Book, it lost the advertising they 
could command. But Mr. P. H. Grimes, the proprietor of a Chi- 
cago saloon, invested capital in it, becoming president of the Daily 
Story Publishing Co., and the magazine has gradually secured a 
fair amount of advertising patronage, although the manager has 
considered moving to New York for position in the competition 
for advertising. However, the cost of producing the 10 Story 
Book in Chicago is, comparatively, so low that there is a profit on 
sales, and removal is not likely. Its permanence is assured as 
long as large parts of city populations retain a taste for incidents 
drawn from spiced imagination. 

The Sunday Magazine of the Sunday Record-Herald, a credit- 
able magazine of popular literature not the least journalistic in 
tone, was originated chiefly from the desire of the publisher of a 
metropolitan daily to secure the advertising containing half-tones 
and other illustrations which do not show up well on newspaper 
prints, despite the high development of the process for illustrating 
the general and Sunday supplement sections of the papers. This 
kind of advertising cannot be secured for the ordinary pages of 
a newspaper. Sunday supplements of excellent hard-finish paper, 
their contents profusely illustrated with excellent half-tones, had 
been issued with the Chicago Chronicle, the New York Tribune, 
and other papers. Newspaper publishers were feeling after plans 
to convert their magazine supplements, printed on regulation-size 
newspaper pages, into genuine magazines. In 1903 Mr. Frank B. 
Noyes, publisher of the Chicago Record-Herald, worked into 
definite form a plan to bring out such a magazine, 
to be on the order of the Saturday Evening Post, 
published at Philadelphia, and Collier's Weekly, of New York, 
its pages to be of the weekly journal size, 1434 by io}4 
inches, as contrasted with the larger pages of a newspaper and 
the smaller, 9^4 by 6j/ 2 inch pages, of the standard-size monthly 
magazine such as the World To-Day and the Red Book. It was 
estimated that the expense of producing such a magazine, to be 
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circulated with the newspaper as a bonus, without extra charge, 
would be heavy. To lighten the burden, Mr. Noyes and Mr. 
Charles W. Knapp, proprietor of the St. Louis Republic, associ- 
ated with him in developing the scheme, turned to the prevailing 
industrial idea of co-operaton and syndicating. If copies of the 
magazine, alike except for the name on the title-page, could be 
circulated with one Sunday paper in each of the non-competing 
centers of Sunday newspaper circulation, their publishers acting 
in combination and sharing the expense, this could easily be met. 
An organization called the Associated Sunday Magazines was in- 
corporated. In November, 1903, the Sunday Magazine of the 
Sunday Record-Herald, Chicago, and of the Sunday editions of 
five other papers — the St. Louis Republic, the Pittsburgh Post, the 
Philadephia Press, the New York Tribune, and the Boston Post- 
began to appear reguarly. Since then, the Washington Post, the 
Baltimore Herald, and the Minneapolis Journal have been added to 
the list. The combined circulation is over 1,000,000 copies a 
Sunday. Further, the publishers point out that, unlike the ordi- 
nary parts of a Sunday newspaper, the copies of the magazine are 
kept on reading-tables during the week. The magazine advertis- 
ing sought has been secured at profitable rates. 

The range of taste appealed to in the Sunday Magazine is 
wide. It is that of the average newspaper reader. First there is 
the city circulation. The geographical extent of the magazine's 
constituency is dependent on the schedules of the Saturday night 
and Sunday morning trains carrying newspaper mail to the towns 
along railroads, no copies to< speak of going to the rural districts 
where papers are received in wrappers. From Chicago it goes 
mainly to Illinois', IoAva, Nebraska, southern Wisconsin, south- 
western Michigan, and northern Indiana. To supply the desires 
of this clientele, stories and articles by accepted authors, written 
in their less serious manner, are published in the magazine, which 
contains no news features. Many of the short stories and poems 
are of the sentimental type. Recently a serial, "Sir Nigel," a 
historical romance of knightly adventure by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, attracted attention to the periodical. The titles of the 
stories and articles are printed in large light-faced type, like that 
used in the Saturday Evening Post, and extend across the three 
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columns' of each page. The magazine is well illustrated with 
original work by artists in New York. The editorial office is in 
that city, and the editor is Mr. William A. Taylor, formerly in 
Chicago, the Sunday editor of the Record-Herald. 

Wayside Tales is a ten-cent monthly which proclaims itself to 
be "the western short-story magazine." On account of a some- 
what belated emphasis on the western interests, and more on 
account of insufficient business backing in the past, this maga- 
zine, though now somewhat rejuvenated, has had a struggling 
existence. Wayside Tales is one of the periodicals drawn to Chi- 
cago by this center's attractive power as a metropolis. It was 
started at Detroit, Mich., in 1899, for its first year was largely 
local in character, and bore the name Detroit Monthly. Its 
original publishers continued it until May, 1903. Three months 
later the Sampson-Hodges Co., an organization for the syndicat- 
ing of Sunday "feature" articles for newspapers, of which Mr. 
Lewis D. Sampson, a former tutor at the Northern Indiana 
Normal School and newspaper-man, was the president and 
manager, revived the magazine. They brought out one number 
at Detroit, and then moved the office of publication to Chicago. 
For a year and two months they published the magazine here. 
It contained a heterogeneous display of tales — some good, some 
inferior — chiefly by western writers. The owners were so 
inadequately supplied with capital that they could not always pay 
for even second-rate manuscripts, could not afford illustrations 
or attractive covers, and had difficulty in paying the bills for 
printing, not of the best quality. They found the Western News 
Co. rule of holding back the cash returns' on three full issues — a 
rule made by the distributing monopoly because of losses from 
ephemeral magazine ventures — to be specially hard. Further, 
uncertainty as to permanent name caused embarrassment. Mr. 
Sampson planned to change the name to Wayside Magazine and 
to insert a sprinkling of serious articles'. This inconstancy as 
to title was in contrast with the permanent attractive power of the 
name of the Red Book, selected after twenty others had been con- 
sidered, but chosen to stand as final. For all these reasons, in 
January, 1906, the Wayside Tales company went into involuntary 
bankruptcy. The tying-up of manuscripts in the hands of a 
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receiver caused a scathing editorial of the magazine's editor, Miss 
Gertrude M. Murdock, a Chicago review-writer, to* appear in a 
contributors' organ called The Editor. Mrs. Warren Springer, 
a club woman of means and friend of Miss Murdock, then 
invested several thousand dollars in a new company which bought 
the magazine at a receiver's sale. 

This was the M.-S. Co., the present publishers. Mr. Murray 
S. Schloss, who had been a student of various philosophies at Mid- 
dle West universities, backed by his father, a wealthy retired 
merchant, was the heaviest investor. In three months he became 
sole owner and also manager and editor. Mr. Schloss had been 
ambitious to participate in social reform through the medium of a 
magazine, and for a month or so had been managing editor of 
Tomorrow, "a magazine of the changing order," which had been 
started with Oscar Lovell Triggs as editor-in-chief. Mr. Schloss 
has made signed editorials, by the editor, such as one in the May, 
1906, number, in which he declared John Alexander Dowie a 
modern prophet and Zion City an expression of the times through 
garbing industry in religion, a leading feature. But as' the result 
of high prices paid for story-writers' manuscripts, for plentiful 
illustrations, and for printing the pages with all the lines' in large, 
clear, black letters extending their full width, the magazine has 
become popular. Large sales are reported. Within the last few 
months a circulation manager came on from New York to push 
the sales. In June, 1906, the editor suffered nervous prostration, 
and it was announced that the July number would be published 
at New York, whither other interests called the circulation 
manager for attention during a part of his time. It is possible, 
therefore, that the magazine no longer will be proclaimed a west- 
ern publication. 

The newest expression of unqualified though enlarged west- 
ernism in the form of a magazine is the Greater West, a monthly 
periodical of which Vol. I, No. 1, appeared in October, 1905. The 
first object sought in this' magazine is to portray, by articles 
expressing glowing sentiment, and set off with illustrations', par- 
ticularly of mountain scenery, the physical nature and life of 
the vast region between the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific 
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coast. The second object is to stimulate the mutual interests 
between the lovers of the fine arts in this region and artists where- 
ever they may be. The editor and publisher is Mrs. Marian A. 
White, and the office of publication at her residence, in Chicago, 
"the Gateway of the Greater West." Mrs. White is' a lecturer 
who has delivered a popular discourse entitled "The Greater 
West." She had been for five years editor of the Fine Arts Jour- 
nal, another Chicago magazine in which, by somewhat flowery 
writing, she has earnestly worked "to promote and foster," as she 
says, "a love for art American in type and the work of the Ameri- 
can artist in particular." From that magazine she resigned on 
the ground that it had degenerated into a "write-up periodical." 

Several dilettante magazines have been started in Chicago 
during the present decade. One rather inclined to this order is 
Events, devoted to scattered fiction, the stage, society, and wo- 
man's clubs. This was begun in 1901, with Mrs. Frances' Arm- 
strong Woods as editor. Miss Murdock, formerly of Wayside 
Tales, recently took part in editing it. 

With an office of publication in the Fine Arts Building, where 
there is an upper floor teeming with a type of life whose mixture 
of serious fine-arts effort and dilettantism has been portrayed with 
whimsical satire by Henry B. Fuller in "Under the Skylights," 
the Sketch Book was created in 1902. This is a well-illustrated 
monthly devoted to art. Through a series of changing editor- 
ships it has improved in quality and secured some influence. It is 
still published at the Fine Arts Building. 

Quite a number of the periodicals bordering on the dilettante 
grade have been typically ephemeral. Rubric, the beautiful 
monthly magazine, containing poems, short stories, and the work 
of young artists, into which the Blue Sky was merged, was begun 
in October, 1901, and faded away December, 1902. It was pub- 
lished at the Studio Building, another of the artists' headquarters. 

Among the dusty fragments, the monuments to this sort of 
effort to be found in the Chicago Public Library, is a file of a 
few numbers of the Muse. This magazine, comprehensively 
avowing devotion to "Literature, Music, Art and the Drama," 
contained soulful versicles, stories', and articles, and was artis- 
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tically illustrated. Its mechanical execution was of such an order 
that the price was put at 20 cents a copy and $2 a year. Mr. 
Charles E. Nixon was the editor. While the main office of the 
Muse Publishing Co. was in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
the periodical advertised New York, Boston, and Paris offices. 
The Muse, as such, appears to have been more than a dream for 
three months. The last number filed was that of April, 1903. 
On the cover of this number a female figure, in pictorial bas- 
relief, hovered over the following statement : "The Muse, a Con- 
solidation of The Philharmonic, Werner's Magazine of Expres- 
sion and Literature, Music and Four O'Clock." Philharmonic 
was begun in January, 1901. In 1903 the name Muse was 
chosen. Werner's Magazine was absorbed in February, 1903, 
and Four O'Clock in March. But despite its varied strands' of 
publishing poesy, the Muse ceased. 

"The Princess, robed in modest violet (ink), greets you, 
gentle reader, in the charming month of April that poetic natures 
love, and on the threshold of a century destined to be the most 
wonderful in the world's progress." So an introduction to No. 
1, of a magazine appearing in 1901, and now on file in the Chi- 
cago Historical Society's, museum, began. It continued in part : 

Representative of the highest ideals as embraced in "Fine Arts," synon- 
ymous with Literature, Sculpture, Painting, Architecture, Music, Drama and 
Handicraft, The Princess will endeavor to please the cosmopolitan taste of a 
public broad and progressive, by means of short stories, special articles, timely 
and novel, signed by talented writers, with illustrations by capable artists 
and snap shots of human interest. 

This gently aesthetic promise was carried out, but the delicately 
tinted magazine withered and died in December, 1902. Inci- 
dentally the periodical was used to announce that the "time was 
at hand for bookings" with the Princess Lecture, Lyric, and Dra- 
matic Bureau, of which Giselle D'Unger, the publisher, was 
proprietor. 

Ephemeral bibelots, for which there was a craze in the early 
nineties, have appeared sporadically since then. The phenomenon 
of the budding of short-lived periodicals of this type, and other 
varieties, is so constant and general that since January, 1901, the 
Bulletin of Bibliography, Boston, has maintained a department 
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headed "Births and Deaths." In this record there have appeared 
the names of several publications attempted at Chicago in the 
present decade. 

The little magazine glinting most of the literati's cleverness 
launched at Chicago in the last few years was the Bachelor Book. 
Some "bachelor girls" — Page Waller Sampson and Marion Thor- 
ton Egbert — created it. In the story of the Bachelor Book, pub- 
lished in the Blue Sky Magazine, January, 1902, Thomas Wood 
Stevens, of the Blue Sky Press, at which it was printed, says of 
it : "The Bachelor in his real life was dainty, unthrift, ready of 
purse, and blade, a beau." Its contents were essentally the "non- 
essential," "meteoric tinsel." William Ellis, philosophically 
inclined, and bent on converting the Bachelor Book into a young 
men's home journal, acquired it after eight appearances, took it 
to Wausau, Wis., and brought out a ninth number, which was "a 
ponderous' corpse in a green cloak." 

At Evanston, the so-called classic suburb, three clever bibelots 
were published briefly by Mr. William S. Lord. One was Noon, 
appearing monthly from October, 1900, to October, 1902, and 
containing in its October, 1901, number a collection of "the best 
nonsense verse," chosen by Josephine Dodge Daskam. Another 
was the Book-Booster, "a periodical of puff," of which there was 
one number, December, 1901. The third was the Bilioustine, "a 
periodical of knock," two numbers, May, 1901, and October. 
1 901. Its contents were written by B. L. Taylor, now connected 
with Puck, and reproduced from the Chicago Daily Tribune. They 
were exclusively satire directed at Elbert Hubbard's' Philistine. 

Other bibelots, since dead, were : the Goose Quill, "an Anglo- 
American magazine," February, 1900, to February, 1903; the 
Jester, January, 1901 ; Two Penny Classics, April, 1901 ; the Yel- 
low Dog, "a monthly short-story magazine," April, 1901 ; Items, 
"the twentieth-century pocket journal," a weekly, March, 17, 
1902; and the Gauntlet, "a magazine for the honest," March, 
1903. 

Two little periodicals, started recently, have not yet passed 
away. One, the Pageant, was begun in June, 1905, and is pub- 
lished by A. L. Langworthy, the craftsman now at the head of 
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the Blue Sky Press. It contains reprints of archaic literature. 
The other is the 0. P. Magazine — a minute monstrosity, which 
appeared first July i, 1905. The title is explained as follows: 
"The Orinthorhynchus Paradoxus is the most different of ani- 
mals. This magazine is the most different of magazines. Hence 
its name." 

In the list of extant periodicals begun since 1900 is one of the 
type in which home study is popularized by means of the literary 
flavor and illustrations'. This is the People's Magazine and Home 
University, published at Oak Park, a suburb of Chcago. The 
publishers designate themselves as "The Home University Asso- 
ciation." Inexpensive reprints of classic fiction and poetry, and 
studies in literature, are the leading features of this journal, 
which was started in 1901. Its circulation is chiefly in country 
towns. 

A boy's story paper, the Star Monthly, started in 1894 and 
now very prosperous, has' a circulation of 1 50,000. It is filled for 
the most part with stories of adventure, and in literary quality 
grades between theYouth's Companion of Boston and the "nickle 
library thrillers." It appears in small journal form, and bound. 
the cover design usually suggesting active boy life. It is pub- 
lished by the Hunter Publishing Co., at Oak Park, the home of 
Colonel Hunter, secretary of the W. D. Boyce Co., Chicago, pub- 
lishers of money-making "family-story" periodicals. Its large 
advertising patronage is mainly of the mail-order variety. 

Among the prosperous current publications issued from Chi- 
cago are many "family-story" journals, begun in the nineties and 
1900's, as well as the Chicago Ledger, established in the seventies, 
and others' established in past decades and already mentioned. 
They have enormous circulations. Some of the typical periodicals 
of this class as the Household Guest, begun in 1891, circulation at 
present, 250,000; Homefolks, 1896, 300,000; Facts and Fiction, 
1896, 78,000; the Homemaker, 1903, with which is consolidated 
Information, 1904, 150,000; and Home Life, begun at Cairo and 
Pontiac, Mich., 1892, moved to Chicago-, 1900, 300,000. All told, 
at least nineteen of the family-story genus were begun in the 
nineties, and six in the present decade. Only a few have failed, 
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though many have been merged with others, some published 
elsewhere. Among such was Conkey's Home Journal, which was 
run for a year in 1897, as the American Home Journal, then taken 
over by the large printing firm of W. B. Conkey & Co., and 
ostensibly published for the so-called American Musical Associa- 
tion. A collection of early numbers at the Chicago Historical 
Society library shows it was at first a rather high-grade mail- 
order paper in contents, but it became one of the ordinary kind, 
secured a circulation of 200,000, and in 1905 was merged in the 
Woman's Magazine, of St. Louis, which at ten cents a year has 
the biggest mail-order circulation in the country — 1,592,000. 
The price of most of the Chicago "family story" monthlies' is 
fifty cents a year, and at that their lists are large enough. 

Chicago readers, including the poorer people, never see them. 
They circulate in the country. Because of pressure from the 
Post-Office Department, their literary quality has recently been 
raised a notch. For instance, Mr. Howard I. Shaw, editor of 
Home Life, has published some of "The Final Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes," by Sir A. Conan Doyle, in his paper. But 
it is the advertising columns' that are read most faithfully by the 
country people. In them every kind of goods, from buggies to 
hairpins, is described, in advertisements for mail-order concerns 
large and small. These are goods to be purchased on orders by 
mail. Because of Chicago's advantages as a distributing center, the 
city has become a center for mail-order houses. In the last twelve 
years', particularly, several of these houses have built up an 
enormous business along the lines laid out by Montgomery Ward 
& Co. For example, Sears, Roebuck & Co. have gone to the front 
with a plant covering two square blocks. These houses do but 
little business in the South, because the colored people and 
"crackers" are negligent about paying. The bulk of mail-order 
sales are in the Middle West. The bulk of mail-order paper cir- 
culation is in the same territory. Mr. Shaw says that for country 
people who cannot get to the city for shopping, the advertising 
columns of mail-order papers, and the catalogues of mail-order 
firms, are almost literally department stores in which wares are 
spread out before them. With Chicago's' development as a mail- 
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order house center, the city has also achieved the doubtful honor 
of becoming a leading "family-story" paper center. Such papers 
are almost a caricature of the commercialization o>f the literary 
interest. 

VII. SUMMARY OF GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, INCLUDING STA- 
TISTICS OF THE PERIODICALS 
"If so soon I was done for 
I wonder what I was begun for." 

—Old Rhyme. 

The deductions from the facts collected for these papers have 
been stated and discussed in generalizations interspersed through 
the series of stories of the efforts to establish the various literary 
periodicals of Chicago 1 . Some answers to the questions put at the 
outset have been presented. A summary of the conclusions which 
stand out most conspicuously is offered in the following 
paragraphs. 

FROM THE STATISTICS 

i. There has been a constant manifestation of the general 
aesthetic interest, on its creative side, in the up-springing of liter- 
ary magazines and periodicals at Chicago in every stage of the 
city's' history. All told, 306 periodicals with some sort of literary 
interest dominant in their pages' have been attempted. The 
following table shows the constancy of the phenomenon : . 



Decadal Period of Origin 

Forties and fifties (prairie days to panic) 

Sixties to fire (to 1871 inclusive) 

Seventies (after the fire) 

Eighties 

Nineties 

J900 to 1906 

Total 



Per cent, of 
Total 




2. In character, these periodicals, broadly classed as literary, 
are of fifteen types', ranging from the genuinely literary, with 
chief interest in form according to> the standard derived from 
classic literature, down to the "family-story" paper, with rather 
crude expression of the mere interest in story. The "western 
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interest, or some modification of it, is common to all, this being 
the general variation in the universal literary interest here. The 
following statistical table, for which classifications are necessarily 
more or less arbitrary, indicates the variety : 



Type 



Decade of Ofjgin 






"£3 M 



I 



G.2 



Literary 

Literary-miscellany . 
Literary-information. 

Literary-news 

Literary-fashions . . . 

Literary-society 

Juvenile literature . . . 
Juvenile-family story 

Family story 

Illustrated 

Fine arts 

Humor 

Quaint literature. . . . 
Literary criticism . . . 
Literature of sport . . 

Duplicates 

Net total 



12 

9 

3 

i 

2 



s 

27 



10 

5 

10 

6 

3 



6 
46 



12 
I 

3 

2 
I 
2 

3 

2 

14 

7 

I 
4 



47 



14 



2 

i7 

12 

4 
6 
I 
5 
3 
ii 
68 



13 

I 

5 
3 

i 

2 

7 
3 
16 
16 
8 
6 
6 
3 

20 

7° 



14 



S 

i7 

5 
S 



73 

14 

33 

8 

4 
7 
24 
13 
62 
60 

23 
21 

iS 

iS 

4 

70 

306 



0.24 
■05 
. 11 

■03 
.01 
.02 
.08 
.04 
.20 

.20* 

.08 

.07 

•°S 

■05 

.01 

■23 

1. 00 



* Five per cent, illustrations sole aesthetic characteristic. 



In the character given by form of make-up and binding 
variety is also shown : 



Form 



Magazine . . . 

Journal 

Newspaper . . . 

Bibelot 

Pamphlet 
Unknown 
Duplicates . . . 
Net total 



*T3 

Si 

IB 


si 

.s g S. 


M 

> CJ 


in 

■fi 

.S3 
to 

W 


in 

■c 

.a 


0>o 

** 
0. 


■a 

"S 


7 


11 


II 


12 


20 


19 


80 


6 


24 


23 


45 


47 


II 


156 


13 


II 


II 

2 


IO 

I 


3 
3 


I 

17 


49 
20 

3 


2 












2 


I 








3 




4 


27 


46 


47 


68 


70 


48 


306 



& ° 



0.26 
•Si 

.16 

•°S 
.01 
.01 
.01 
1. 00 



Sixty-eight per cent, of the total were monthly magazines and 
periodicals. The periodicity of the total list is shown in the 
following tabulation: 
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Periodicity 



Quarterly. . . . 
Bi-monthly . 
Monthly .... 
Semi-monthly 

Weekly 

Daily 

Unknown. . . . 

Duplicates . . 

Net total 



14 

10 

1 

3 

2 
27 



•fl.tloo 



33 
3 



5 
46 



27 

1 

i7 



47 



41 

3 

25 



3 
68 



•1 
S 



56 
4 
9 



70 



38 

1 






4 

209 

12 

81 

1 

4 

13 

306 



t. c 



0.03 

.01 
.68 
.04 
.26 

.01 

.04 

1. 00 



3. The duration of most of the periodicals has been brief. The 
great majority were ephemerals. About one-half (49 per cent.) 
of the 306 lived but a year or less. Many of the 103 which are 
listed below as appearing for less than a year probably came out 
only once — just enough to get into a the "newspaper directories." 
There is definite information that 9 never had more than a No. 
1. Nearly three- fourths (72 per cent.) survived less than five 
years. Of all those started, 270, or 88 per cent., have ceased pub- 
lication. Of the 36 extant, 1 5 have been established since January, 
1900. Among those which are still published, 11 are "mail- 
order" or "family-story" periodicals. The only high-grade maga- 
zine which has had a long career and still survives is a journal 
of literary criticism, the Dial. The following statistics are 
offered : 

DURATION (BY DECADAL PERIODS OF ORIGIN) 
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Seventies after fire,. . 
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103 
•34 


45 


34 
.10 


->fi 


16 


25 
.08 


5 
.02 
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.02 


8 
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4 
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4 
.01 
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IS 
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306 


36 


Per cent 


.08 


• OS 


.02 


■03 
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♦Those over 15 years: 16 years, 1; 17, 1; 18, 1; 19, 2; 20, 2; 23, 2; 26, 1; 31, 2 ; 33, 1; 36, 1; 64, 1. 
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FROM THE HISTORY 

i. Origins. — The detailed stories of the typical attempts to 
found literary periodicals in Chicago show the ever constant 
importance of the individual element, the distinctly personal 
factor. The most tangible element in the origin of the majority 
is the ambition of authors, amateur literati, and young news- 
paper men to establish personal organs for their genius. Many 
are merely significant of the "individual itch to write in an 'age 
of print.' " But social factors have been constantly manifest, as 
repeatedly indicated in the comments offered throughout the 
papers here submitted. The periodicals have been attempted in 
response to more or less intangible stimulus of environment. The 
physical environment called, for example, in the pioneer days', for 
prairie periodicals, and in World's Fair days for pictorial period- 
icals. The spritual environment, more complex and difficult to 
see, has had a greater influence on the origin of magazines'. 
The changing, growing character of the local social environment 
has been reflected in the typical periodical attempts' of each decade. 
Through them all there has been the clearly voiced social demand : 
"Why can we not have a truly western literary magazine in Chi- 
cago?" With changes of emphasis in the western interest, Chi- 
cago, successively as pioneer western town, as phoenix city, as 
market metropolis, as world's historic exposition city, and as a 
center of inner cosmopolitanism, has been reflected in the repeated 
efforts' to start new magazines with new characteristics. The 
city's centripetal power as a metropolis has drawn literary men 
and periodicals. The growth and prospective increase in both 
population and culture in the upper Mississippi Valley, the terri- 
tory which is the immediate sphere of Chicago's metropolitan 
influence, have stimulated corresponding increase in efforts' to 
found magazines in Chicago. The gradual tightening of the 
strings of the national and world-wide social environments of 
Chicago has constantly quickened the stimuli from older centers, 
leading to imitation and adaptation in the undertaking of Chicago 
periodicals. 

2. Struggles for permanence. — Attention to the steps taken 
in the attempts to make these periodicals enduring has brought 
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out one social fact more than any other — namely, the interrelation 
of interests. In sociological analysis the various interests have 
been marked off sharply, notably by Dr. Albion W. Small, as the 
sixfold interests — those of health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, 
beauty, and Tightness. But in the satisfaction of any one set of 
these six fundamental desires on the part of human beings in asso- 
ciation, the interdependence of interests is essential. The history 
of Chicago periodicals, at least, shows that the literary phase of 
the aesthetic interest will not work out, to the satisfaction point, 
in a vacuum. The expression of the creative literary interest 
through periodicals is necessarily social. The process is' not 
merely that of writers getting their literary forms printed for 
their own gratification, but it is getting them printed for the satis- 
faction of the desires of readers, the social group appealed to by 
the publisher. Hence the standing opinion, or taste, of a large 
body of people is a controlling factor. The author or literary 
publisher, like the leader of political opinion, can neither lag 
behind nor yet run too far ahead of his' public. Still more to the 
point, successful and continuous display of the art of letters 
through periodicals has to depend on the business, or wealth- 
interest activities — a rather materialistic fact which literary artists 
attempting periodicals in Chicago have found repulsive, but a 
fact none the less. Satisfaction of the taste for literary goods has 
been shown to be dependent on methods of satisfying taste for 
material goods much advertised. The extreme extension of the 
dependence of interests has been shown in at least fifteen 
instances, where the literary publishing interest has originated in, 
or been built up on, an agency for the satisfaction of some other 
phase of the literary interest, or some interest altogether foreign 
to the aesthetic interest. For a general term to characterize such 
activities, a word has been here adapted and used repeatedly. It is' 
the term "engraftment." It connotes nothing necessarily invidi- 
ous like the epithet "graft," current in political writing. It is 
possible that in descriptions' of the general interrelations of in- 
terests in the social process, outside the comparatively narrow 
field of literary periodical-publishing, a general and constant phe- 
nomenon would be accurately characterized by the term "engraft- 
ment." 
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3. Measures of success attained. — One result of the long 
series of periodicals in Chicago has been the recording, in decade 
after decade, of the literature of locality. This was notably true 
of the periodicals in the early decades, when a larger percentage 
of the total was' of the purely literary type. The success of the 
Lakeside Monthly, in literary quality, was the result of conspicu- 
ous ability by its editor and publisher, and to a degree other such 
personal achievements have been realized. Also authors and illus- 
trators have been discovered through many of the short-lived 
magazines of Chicago. But for an effort at periodical producing 
to be a genuine success, a long duration is essential, because of the 
enduring desire for satisfaction of the literary interest on the 
part of readers. Those Chicago periodicals which have enjoyed 
a degree of permanence have been conducted by publishers who 
paid attention primarily to the business of publishing according 
to the principles of trade. The lowest order of periodical that is 
literary, broadly speaking — the "family-story" or "mail-order" 
paper — has had the most enduring success of all attempted in 
Chicago. The current popular magazines have become established 
as commercial enterprises. The permanence of the Red Book 
seems assured because, with an effective appeal to ! the popular 
interest in the short story, it is engrafted on a wealthy firm's 
interests in other lines. The continuance of the World To-Day 
is predicted because its presentation of an sestheticized knowledge- 
interest, looked at from the point of view of cosmopolitan western- 
ism, is popular, and because the magazine is published on a busi- 
ness basis. In attention to business, account is taken of competi- 
tion with the magazines published elsewhere. The limitations of 
the western field are realized, and it is recognized that, since two- 
thirds of the reading done in the country is by people east of 
Ohio, magazines' published at New York, the developed publishing 
center of the country, will easily lead there, and, since New York 
is the metropolis of the nation, will indefinitely have a wide fol- 
lowing in all sections of the national market. 

4. The many failures. — The most general cause for the short- 
ness of life for the great majority of the periodicals attempted in 
Chicago has been disregard of their commercialization. In detail, 
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the reason why so many have been ephemerals is that they were 
merely outbursts showing personal aspirations of ambitious 
writers — this being conspicuously so with the bibelots. Further, 
the degree of potency in the sentimental demand of western 
people for a western magazine — an often expressed demand whose 
validity is diminishing with the closer contacts of the nation — has 
been constantly overestimated. Incidentally, business mal- 
practice, in converting magazines that started out with dignity 
and promise into "write-up" sheets, has caused some failures. 
These are some of the reasons why Chicago is sometimes called 
"the graveyard of magazines." 

In fine, the history of efforts to establish various kinds of 
magazines, or "storehouses" of literature, and literary periodicals 
in Chicago up to 1906 indicates that, for the successful socializa- 
tion of the literary phase of the aesthetic interest through periodi- 
cals, the material interest must first be assured. This implies 
that, if taste in reading is to be elevated, the points of attack are 
in the educational channels, through which a demand for period- 
icals of genuine literary merit can be made so widespread and 
strong as to make possible their continuous' publishing as a 
profitable or at least self-supporting business. 



